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Hi, boys and girls and Fellow Penguins! 
How are you doing this spring weather? Have 
you found your marbles and skipping ropes 
yet—and last year’s baseball and the picnic 
basket? 

We had a whirlwind house cleaning at our 
place, when Petunia wanted her pink parasol. 
We found many odd things in the attic and 
cellar and lost quite a few, too. I haven’t been 
able to find the bottle of cod-liver oil since last 
Thursday. 

The oddest thing that turned up was a bone. 
I had tossed it into the trash can since it was no 
good to eat or to wear, but Peterkin pulled it 
out because he said it was a magic bone. 

“Why is it magic?” I asked. 

“Well, look,” he said, “we only eat fish, and 
it’s not a fish bone, is it?” 

“Not any fish I ever met.” 

“And it couldn’t be a 
bone that a dog brought in 














because we haven’t any 
dog. So how did it get 
here?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Well, that’s the first 
magic part. I think there 
will be bigger magic if I 
study it. Maybe it came 
from some Arctic clan and 
is a secret charm. I can see 
some marks here under the 
dirt.” 

So Peterkin set to work 
to clean his bone carefully 
and he copied the scratches 
on a piece of paper and 
said they looked like Chi- 
nese writing. 
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I said that he couldn’t read Chinese and any- 
way I wished he would throw it out because I 
would never get the house cleaning done if he 
and Petunia kept pulling things out of the 
trash can. 

Then that evening I lost my spectacles. The 
whole family was looking for them and no one 
could find them until Peterkin rubbed his beak 
against the bone. Then he went straight to the 
cupboard and there they were in the butter 
dish. 

The next day Uncle Walrus lost his cane. 
We looked under rugs, behind furniture, every- 
where. Uncle Walrus was very upset. He 
shouted and talked about thieves. He even 
accused Lulu of eating his cane and picked 
her up by her tail, threatening to boil her in 


























oil, but Peterkin cried, “Wait, wait! Let me 
try my magic bone.” 

Then he rubbed his beak on the bone, shut 
his eyes, made some funny muttering sounds 
and nodded slowly. Next he opened his eyes 
and said, “Come.” 

We all followed him out the back door, 
down the steps, and there leaning against the 
stoop was Uncle Walrus’ cane. 

“Peterkin Penguin,” I said sternly, “did you 
put that cane there just to give your bone a 
chance to make magic?” 

But Uncle Walrus said he knew I was wrong. 
He remembered now that he had been out 
there before lunch doing his setting-up exer- 
cises and put his cane in the corner to have his 
arms free. “Besides,” said Uncle Walrus, “‘you 
should never underrate the power of magic. 
There are little demons and big demons in the 
Arctic and, if Peterkin can tame one, he will 
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A golden horn to blow a song, 
A ball to bounce up high, 

But oh, the joy of him who has 
A big red kite to fly! 


He'll spin a top or play with jacks 
When days are soft and still, 

But wait, just wait, until the wind 
Comes calling from the hill! 


Then doors fly open, wind and boy 
Rush off and are away; 

And all the big wide windy world 
Is open to their play. 


The kite flies high, the kite flies low 
And dances at the string, 

And like the birds and clouds it is 
A free and living thing. 


A golden horn to blow a song, 
A ball to bounce up high, 

But oh, the joy of him who has 
A big red kite to fly! 
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find him very useful. Who knows what else 
this spirit may be able to do besides finding 
spectacles and canes?” 

“All right,” I said, “he has made a good be- 
ginning by finding two things. If he will find 
one more I will believe in the bone’s magic. 
Where is that cod-liver oil?” 

“Pooh!” said Uncle Walrus. “That will be 
easy. Ask the bone, Peterkin.” Peterkin shook 
his head. 

“Not today. I think he’s tired.” 

“Nonsense!” said Uncle Walrus. “Demons 
don’t get tired. You go on and ask him, or give 
me that bone.” 

Peterkin looked up and looked down. He 
flapped his fins and sighed, “It’s gone.” 

“What? What’s gone?” 

“The magic bone. I can’t find it. It’s lost.” 

And it still is. So is the bottle of cod-liver 
oil. 


| Ss Coming Next Mon th 


Tee-Pete didn’t know how he could 
earn enough money to buy the shot- 
gun that he wanted so badly. But an 
old ALLIGATOR UP THE Bayou was the 
answer to his problem . . . ‘THE SMIL- 
ING SMIGGLES bought a bus that was 
like none you have ever seen .. . THE 
GosLins OF DORMERVILLE were a nui- 
sance. In order to cope with them, 
John Hatch.had to fight magic with 
magic .. . Two Colonial girls meet the 
British army with only Fire AND DRUM 
... At first people were afraid of Cyrus’ 
contraption, but he proved that it was 
the TREASURE OF THE HARVEST .. .- 
Have you ever met a Koala bear? Well, 
you will when Teppy Gores To TEA... 
With the swimming season so close at 
hand, you will want to read the Sport 
CLoseE-up of champ swimmer Jim Mc- 
Clane ... If you like secrets and would 
like to learn how to write messages in 
code to your pals, read La Vada’s 
SECRET MESSAGES. 
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) / Billys Grandma 
~ Goes to the Fair 


a By MARION HOLLAND 






ILLY’S Grandma Kidwell was a very 
Bove old lady who never scolded. 
But somehow she always seemed to ex- 
pect a lot more of Billy than he expected 
of himself. So whenever she came to visit, 
Billy spent as much time over at Fats’ 
house as possible. 

Fats couldn’t understand it. “I think 
your grandma is swell,”’ he argued. “Look 
at the way she carries candy in that knit- 
ting bag—and she’s not stingy about hand- 
ing it out, either.” 

‘“That’s not all she carries around in 
that bag,” said Billy glumly. ‘““Whenever 
I leave something lying around where 
she thinks it oughtn’t to be, she just pops 
it in there and never says a word. She’s 
got a tube of airplane glue I left in the 
kitchen, and a ball I was fooling around 
with in the house, and pretty near all my 
marbles.”’ 

“But doesn’t she give ’em back?” 

“Oh, sure—when she leaves,” Billy 
said. “And sometimes she gives me a dol- 
lar besides.”’ 
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“Hey, look! We’re going to the Fair 
Saturday, and we only have about eighty 
cents apiece. You suppose your grandma 
would give you the dollar early, if you 
asked her?” asked Fats. 

Billy shook his head. ‘““When she was 
a girl, boys always waited until things 
were offered to them—and they never 
forgot to say ‘thank you’ either.” 

Saturday morning, Billy and Fats met 
at the bus stop. 

“T wish that old bus would hurry up 
and come,” said Fats anxiously. “If 
Bobby and Butch find out where I’m go- 
ing, they'll come yelling for me to take 
them, and it’s no fun with a couple of kids 
tagging around.” 

They watched back down the side- 
walk, but Fats’ little brothers didn’t come 
along. Nobody came along except Grand- 
ma Kidwell on her way to market. She 
liked to pick out the vegetables for Billy’s 
mother early, before anybody else had a 
chance to pinch them. 

“Good morning, Bruce,” she said to 
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As you go leafing through the May issue of 
Story ParapE, you'll discover our beautiful 
plot to bring all outdoors in to you and your 
children in the classroom. No longer need you 
yearn to roam abroad. You may sit together in 
comfort, and read and talk about all the de- 
licious spring things that are surely in your 
May thoughts. 


SPRINGTIME AT THE FAIR 

First off the bat is a Billy and Fats story 
called Billy’s Grandma Goes to the Fair. The 
boys were forced into going to the Fair with 
Grandma Kidwell. How they hated the exhibi- 
tion tents she dragged them into: canned fruits 
and vegetables, jams and jellies, and the poul- 
try! At last they escaped Grandma and soon 
fell victim to the operator of a “game of skill.” 

“Billy and Fats had one nickel left and noth- 
ing to show for their money. They walked 
away with their heads down—and walked right 
into Grandma Kidwell.” 

She saw right through the dishonest game 
and in a twinkle straightened matters out. 

After enjoying the story, the children can 
have much lively talk. They may consider the 
subject of grandmothers, for instance. Do they 
really understand and enjoy their parents’ par- 
ents? Let them tell each other stories about 
their grandparents’ wisdom and understanding 
‘and about their good deeds. Those children 
who don’t have any grandparents of their own 
may adopt some. 

You may follow up with class suggestions for 
what the children can do to show their appre- 
ciation of their grandparents. Dare we suggest 
a party for them? Or perhaps the making of 
little gifts? Also, how about letting your class 
compile a grandparents’ book with original 
stories, character sketches, poems, decorations, 
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and as many snapshots of grandparents as pos- 
sible, taken, preferably, by the children? 

Another outcome of reading this story is 
talk about the Fair. Favorite attractions and 
activities, favorite Fair foods, and also the 
many dishonest practices at the “games of skill” 
are good topics for discussion. 

“Say, don’t the police care if honest citi- 
zens get cheated?’ demanded Fats. 

“*The honest citizens are all trying to get 
something for nothing,’ replied Grandma Kid- 
well.” 

What does your class think of that? 


HuntT IN Hawall 

Big Old-Timer by Elsie Williams is a tensely 
exciting story of a boy on his first hunt for a 
wild pig. It is packed with action and wonder- 
fully illustrated by Frank Dobias. 

To start the class off on this story, ask them 
how they'd like to live in a primitive civiliza- 
tion on, say, one of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Grass huts, practically no clothes, and no 
school! The climate is perfect; food grows on 
trees mostly; and hunting and fishing are the 
only serious occupations. After deciding on 
the advantages and problems of such a life, 
let them read the story and say whether they 
have changed their minds on any point or have 
had any of their convictions strengthened. 


A StouT-HEARTED HORSE 

George Apple by Harrie R. E. Wood is a 
story that fills the reader with warmth and 
good will. George was a horse born on Mr. 
Apple’s farm. While the other horses that 
lived with him were well-fitted for racing, he, 
because of his big feet, was eventually bought 
by Dr. Plumpton. 

“The man put his hand on George’s head 









and said, ‘I am Dr. Plumpton. We'll have 
steep hills to climb, rough roads to travel, and 
many miles to go. We'll have to be out in snow, 
rain and wind. You look as if you could do it.’ ”’ 

The time for George to show his true worth 
came one stormy night when he raced with 
the doctor to little Bobby, who had been poi- 
soned. This story can be read by an older child 
to a younger group. 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF DEFOE 

The true story of Alexander Selkirk, upon 
whose adventures Daniel Defoe based his Ros- 
INSON Crusog, is retold by Murray T. Pringle 
in The Hot-Tempered Boy. To punish him 
for his quick temper, the captain of the ship on 
which Alexander was one of the crew left him 
to shift for himself on a small, uninhabited 
island in the South Sea. After four years, he 
was rescued by his friends. How he used his in- 
ventiveness and ingenuity to survive is told in 
Daniel Defoe’s Rosinson Crusoe. There are 
many illustrated children’s editions available. 
You may want to go right on from here and get 
as many children as possible to read the book. 

Of course, an attractive activity that may 
result from reading this story is playing with 
the Desert Island idea. If you were marooned 
on a desert island, what animals would you 
like to have with you? Why? What five 
books? What one tool? What comforts of civ- 
ilization would you miss most? Least? Sugges- 
tion: Have your children write on these topics 
before talking about them, because there’s a 
tendency to copy ideas from each other. Have 
them back up all choices by giving reasons. 


Lire IN A LUMBER CAMP 

In Part One of The Injun Sign by Paul Nor- 
ton, Red Brandon was having a problem ad- 
justing to life in his father’s lumber camp. 
Mike O'Day, the cook’s son, the only other 
young person in the place, was no help. Joe 
Left Hand, an old Indian who could make 
beautiful bows and arrows, stayed aloof. 

In Part Two, the boy tries desperately to 
win Joe’s admiration. From Splinters, a lum- 
berjack, he gets the idea of dynamiting a pool 
and collecting the hundreds of trout brutally 


killed by the explosion. Dynamiting fish is a 
violation of the woodsman’s code, and in his 
ignorance and eagerness, Red is in greater 
trouble than ever. 

How is Red ever going to get out of the 
doldrums? How will he be able to make good? 
There are some hints on pages thirty-six and 
thirty-seven. Can your children see what’s to 
come? Supposing you discuss the great flaw in 
Tex Brandon's logging operations and see 
whether your class can at least partially fore- 
tell Part Three, the conclusion of The Injun 
Sign. Next month you will see how near you 
were to the solution. 


STRICTLY FOR READING ALOUD 

The only thing to do with When the Missis- 
sippt Was Wild by Le Grand is to read it aloud. 
This treat should come as a reward, because 
it is pure entertainment, especially when pre- 
sented by an experienced reader. Your chil- 
dren are probably familiar with America’s 
legendary hero, Paul Bunyan; and many of 
them also know Pecos Bill and Davy Crockett. 
Mike Fink, the river man, the hero of this 
story, may be new to them and a worthy addi- 
tion to their gallery of Tall Tale Giants. 

There are two poems, tucked away rather 
inconspicuously, that you must enjoy: The 
Story of the Cover on page four and the one 
about the kitten in the tree on page twenty- 
four. 


ACTIVITIES INDOOR AND OuT 

Please take very serious note of the contest 
announcement in The Penglet Press. Your chil- 
dren are cordially urged to participate. 

Not only are all the stories of May’s Story 
PARADE in the out-of-doors, but practically 
every seasonal outdoor sport is mentioned 
somehow in this issue. We’ve found hunting, 
fishing, horseback riding, baseball, bicycle rid- 
ing (in a very exciting article called Bicycle 
Games by Kathryn W. Meals) and kite ilying. 
Can you discover others? 

We personally are interested in only one 
sport: retiring under a budding tree and solv- 
ing the riddles in The Puzzlewits. They are 
just as clever as usual. 


Fats. “Billy, there’s a hole in your sweater. 
You must let me mend it before it gets 
worse. And what are you boys planning, 
this lovely crisp Saturday?”’ 

Billy stepped on Fats’ foot, but it didn’t 
do any good. Fats just opened his big 
mouth and said, ““We’re waiting for the 
bus to the County Fair. Everybody says 
it’s a swell one this year. Shorty Morton’s 
been, and he won—”’ 

“Why, Billy,” said his grandmother re- 
proachfully, “you never said a word to 
me about the County Fair.” 

“T thought you knew,” he mumbled. 

“My, the county fairs I’ve seen in my 
day!’”” exclaimed Grandma _ Kidwell. 
“Why, I have a whole box of ribbons put 
away, prizes I won for jellies and fancy 
work. But it’s been years since I’ve been 
toa fair. Mercy me, I have half a mind—” 

“Oh, here’s the bus now,” Billy inter- 
rupted. “Well, good-by.”’ 

‘half a mind to come right along with 
you!” finished Grandma Kidwell briskly. 
She gathered up her skirt in one hand, 
climbed nimbly up the high steps and 
took a seat right behind the driver. There 
was nothing for Billy and Fats to do but 
get on after her. 

Nearly all the passengers got off at the 
Fair Grounds, and streams of other peo- 
ple were already arriving in cars and 
trucks and on foot. ‘The ground was deep 
with dust and bits of hay and paper and 
bottle caps. As they walked in through 
the big gates, all the fine Fair smells and 
noises hit them in the face. 

Billy and Fats turned toward the Mid- 
way, but Grandma Kidwell took them 
each firmly by the hand. 

“This way, this way,” she said brightly, 
turning them around. “It’s a mercy I 
came along to take care of you.’’ And she 
dragged them into an exhibition tent. 
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All along one side were piles of fruits 
and vegetables. And all along the other 
side were rows and rows of jellies and 
jams, preserves and pickles. With Billy 
and Fats on either side, Grandma Kid- 
well personally examined all the fruits 
and vegetables in the tent. 

Then she started in on the jellies and 
pickles. ‘This took even longer, because 
she had to hold every single jar up to the 
light. Sometimes she even asked for the 
recipes, and got a pencil and paper out 
of her bag and wrote them down. Of 
course, she had to let go of Billy and Fats 
in order to do this, but whenever they 
edged off a little way, she would call 
them back. 

All this time, Billy and Fats could hear 
the noises from the other side of the Fair 
Grounds: the wheezy music of the mer- 
ry-go-round, the hoarse voices of barkers, 
the screams of people riding on the Ferris 
wheel and the dips and the airplanes. 
Through the opening at the end of the 
tent they could see dusty sunshine and 
lucky kids walking past with cotton 
candy on sticks. 

When they finally worked their way to 
the exit, Grandma Kidwell took one look 
outside and exclaimed, “Mercy, what a 
crowd! Here, take my hands or we'll get 
separated.”’ And she towed them straight 
into the poultry tent. 

This was about twice as crowded as 
the first tent, and at least ten times as 
noisy, with everybody having to shout 
over the clucking and squawking and 
quacking and gobbling. Grandma Kid- 
well made straight for the guineas. 

“We used to raise these when I was a 
girl,” she said. ‘““You don’t often see them 
nowadays, Bruce. Why, where is Bruce?” 

Billy looked around. Fats was nowhere 
to be seen. He shouted back, “He must be 
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lost. I'll go look for him!” and darted into 
the thickest part of the crowd. He thought 
he heard Grandma Kidwell calling, 
‘Come back, come back!” but it might 
have been the guineas. Besides, he 
couldn’t hear very well, crawling along 
behind the turkey coops and rolling un- 
der the edge of the tent. 

He started off on a run and never 
stopped running until he was on the far 
side of the Fair Grounds. Then he bought 
a big hunk of green cotton candy and just 
drifted around, biting off sweet, sticky 
mouthfuls. In front of the Fortune Tel- 
ler’s booth he ran into Fats. 

“Hey, what’re you doing here?” de- 
manded Fats. 

“You're lost, and I’m looking for you. 
What'll we do first?” 

They walked around, studying the big 
posters advertising the Sword Swallower, 
the Snake Charmer, the Fire Eater and 
the Bearded Lady. But they decided 
against paying out money to see any of 
them, because, as Fats pointed out, the 
pictures were always twice as good as the 
real thing, and free. 

Finally they bought rides on the air- 
planes, the kind that not only swing in a 
big circle but twirl around and around 
and upside down at the same time. After- 
wards, as soon as they were able to talk, 
they both agreed that it sure was a lot 
for the money. Even after sitting around 
and drinking pop, they still felt dizzy. 

Then they went around and watched 
people trying to win prizes at different 
games. If you watched, you noticed that 
hardly anybody ever won anything worth 
while. There was one place, though, 
where the prizes looked pretty good, and 
all you had to do to win them was knock 
over a pyramid of wooden bottles set up 
not more than fifteen feet away. 
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‘‘Looks like a cinch,”’ whispered Billy. 

The man in charge swept his arm 
against the bottles, and they all fell over. 
He set them up again, shouting, ‘All fair 
and square and aboveboard, try your 
skill, gents, three shots for a quarter—’’ 





Billy put in twelve cents and Fats put 
in thirteen, and the man shoved three 
balls across the counter at them. They 
were about the size and weight of base- 
balls, very dirty and covered with strips 
of adhesive tape. 

Billy took the first shot. He aimed right 
for the middle of the pyramid but missed 
the whole thing by nearly a foot. 

“Yah, give an expert a chance!”’ jeered 
Fats. He wound up and threw a fast one. 
It missed by more than Billy’s. 

“No fair, my hand slipped,” he com- 
plained and tossed the third bail care- 
fully, underhand. It clipped one of the 
end bottles, but the bottle didn’t fall. 

“Why didn’t you let me try again?” 
asked Billy angrily. “I can beat you 
throwing any day.” 

“Doggone it, I don’t see how a baby, 
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even, could miss a shot like that. And 
just look at the prizes—cameras and bin- 
oculars and everything. How much 
money you got left?” 

“Twenty cents.” 

“I got a dime still. Look, we'll try once 
more, and this time you can throw twice. 
O.K.?” 

“O.K.,” said Billy. “You go first.” 

Fats threw and let out a roar of rage 
when he missed. “You got to get them 


sailors came up, “Try your skill—gents!”’ 
Billy and Fats had one nickel left and 
nothing to show for their money. They 
walked away with their heads down—and 
walked right into Grandma Kidwell. 
“Hello,” said Billy feebly. ‘We've 
been all around, but we didn’t find you.” 
“I found you,” she replied. “I’ve been 
watching you. Gambling.”’ 
“Gee, we weren't gambling,” protested 
Fats. ‘““That’s a game of skill.” 








down, you just got to,” he implored. 

Billy rubbed his hands in dirt and 
wiped them on his pants. He cuddled the 
ball a minute and looked at the target. 
Why, it was twice as big as home plate, 
and lots closer. He threw—and missed. 

“Quit breathing on me,” he snapped 
at Fats. Then he threw the last ball. He 
thought he aimed low, but the ball nicked 
the top bottle on the pyramid. It wob- 
bled, then settled back in place. 

“Too bad, better luck next time,” 
chanted the man. Then, as a couple of 
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Grandma Kidwell sniffed. ‘““When I 
was a girl, all the boys could have knocked 
those bottles over.” 

‘T know,” said Billy miserably. ‘““Why, 
I’ve knocked tin cans off fences twice as 
far away. I can’t figure it out.” 

“I can figure it out,” said Grandma 
Kidwell calmly. “I haven’t been around 
county fairs all these years with my eyes 
shut, and believe me, they haven't 
changed much. I remember a game just 
like this one, twenty years ago. It turned 
out that the balls had been cut open and 
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weighted on one side to make them go 
crooked, then taped back together.” 

Billy and Fats stared at each other. 

“Of course,” groaned Billy. “It kept 
bothering me, only I never figured out 
what it was. The ball always pulled to one 
side or the other. Why, the low-down, 
double-crossing crook!”’ 

“You bet that was it! All that tape on 
the balls, and they felt funny, too. Say, 
don’t the police care if honest citizens 
get cheated?” demanded Fats. 

‘The honest citizens are all trying to 
get something for nothing,” replied 
Grandma Kidwell. “Still, it certainly is 
cheating, and I hate to see anybody profit 
by cheating. Billy, come along and try 
once more.” She marched up to the booth 
and laid down a quarter. 

“Young man, I do not wish my grand- 
son to gamble. Are you certain that this is 
a game of skill?” she asked. 

“Absolutely, ma’am,” the man said, as 
he pushed out three balls. 

Billy couldn’t figure it all out, but he 
took a ball and threw as well as he could. 
It fell short. 

“Tut, tut! Boys could throw straighter 
than that when I was a girl,” said his 
grandmother, leaning against the coun- 
ter. Somehow, she knocked the two re- 
maining balls onto the ground at her feet. 
She stooped down to pick them up, and 
Billy’s jaw sagged as he watched. 

Quick as a flash, Grandma Kidwell 
scooped one of the balls into the wide 
mouth of her knitting bag. In the same 
gesture, she pulled out Billy’s old base- 
ball, the one she had confiscated. She gave 
it a quick rub in the dirt and handed both 
balls to Billy. 

“Well, don’t just stand there gog- 
gling,” she snapped. “If you’re going to 
win a prize, go ahead and win it.” 
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Billy held his own ball in his left hand; 
then threw the other one, and missed. 
Then he took his own ball and aimed a 
fast one at the base of the pyramid. Bot- 
tles flew in every direction, and one hit 
the man on the leg. He let out a yell and 
hopped around and around on one foot, 
rubbing his shin. 

Grandma Kidwell beamed at him. 
“Young man, you were quite correct. 
This is indeed a game of skill. Pick out 
your prize, Billy.” 

In a daze, Billy pointed to a pair of bin- 
oculars on the top shelf, and the man 
handed them down. Grandma Kidwell 
walked briskly away, and Billy and Fats 
had to trot to catch up with her. 

“Gee! I mean, my goodness, that was 
perfectly wonderful!” stuttered Billy. 

“It sure was,”’ agreed Fats. ‘Look, Mrs. 
Kidwell, isn’t there anything we could do 
for you? Anything at all? Like go and see 
the cows, or fancywork, or something?” 

“Thank you, I have seen the cows,”’ re- 
plied Grandma Kidwell. “Also the fancy- 
work. Now I think I shall go home.” 

“We'll go with you,” offered Billy. 

“Sure, we'd love to,” said Fats. ‘““We’re 
all out of money anyway.” 

There was a bus waiting at the bus stop. 
Grandma Kidwell fumbled in her bag 
and pulled out a dollar bill. “I was plan- 
ning to give you this on Monday, when I 
leave,” she said to Billy. “But it occurs to 
me that perhaps you and Bruce can put it 
to better use today. But remember, gam- 
bling never pays.” 

Before they could say a word, she 
climbed into the bus. As the driver 
started the engine, she leaned out the win- 
dow and called to them, “Invest your 
money in hot dogs and pink lemonade. 
At least you will have something to show 
for it, if only a stomach ache!” 
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SPORT 
CLOSE-UP 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


EASON after season, Stan Musial 
oer as one of the top batters in the 
major leagues. The first-baseman for the 
St. Louis Cardinals hits to all fields— 
right, center, and left—which is the true 
sign of a champion batter. 

Stan’s perfect form at the plate gives 
him the power to drive the ball into the 
stands for a home run or to slash it over 
third base for a sharp, clean hit. It was 
Musial’s stickwork in the 1950 All Star 
Game which helped to 
bring victory to the »Na- 
tional League team. 

Notice how Stan Musial 
holds the bat out and away 
from his shoulder. The 
bat is in just the right posi- 
tion for a quick swing. 
Stan never rests the bat on 
his shoulder when he is in 
the batter’s box. He knows 
that a fast pitch would get 
past him if he did. 

Stan keeps his eyes on 
the pitcher and on the ball 
from the moment he 
reaches the plate. In that 
way he can see the pitcher's 
fast ball and drive it hard 
and fast for a solid smash. 

Stan says that it is im- 
portant to grip the bat 
properly. He holds his 
hands closely together on 
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the bat. This gives him better control and 
more power. If the bat seems heavy, the 
batter should grip it higher on the han- 
dle. ‘This is called “choking up” on the 
bat and is done by professional ball 
players. 

The position of Stan Musial’s feet is 
the secret to the power in his drives. 
First, his feet are set apart so that he is 
balanced and comfortable. Next, he 
makes sure his feet are placed in a straight 
line, parallel to the side of the plate. As 
he starts his swing, Stan draws his front 
foot back a few inches as shown, then 
steps into the ball and swings his bat to 
meet it squarely. 

If you follow Stan Musial’s batting 
form, you will hit the ball harder and 
more often. Practice this stance and 
swing to get the feel of it. 
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BICYCLE GAMES 


By KATHRYN W. MEALS 
Illustrated by KATHLEEN ELGIN 


ICYCLE racing is fun. There is a 
challenge to racing of any sort, and 
to those who own bicycles, racing to see 
who is fastest is almost a must. But have 
you ever held contests to see who can be 
the slowest rider? 
A parallel slow race is an interesting 
variation to straight racing. It requires 
more skill. 


Draw two parallel lanes three feet wide 








The winner is the person who gets to 
the finish last without running over a line 
or putting down his foot. ‘This is hard to 
do because, as you know, a bicycle wob- 
bles when it goes very slowly. 

Another bicycle contest that requires 
a great deal of control is the spiral contest. 

The lines for the contest are also made 
with string and chalk. Tie a piece of chalk 
to the end of a long string. Have someone 
hold the other end of 
the string firmly in the 
center of the pavement. 
With the chalk end, 
holding the string taut, 
make a circle around 
the person in the center. 
As you circle again and 
again with the chalk, the 








person in the center 
slowly pulls the string 
in, making the circle 
smaller each time. A 





and seventy-five feet long. You can mark 
the pavement by tying chalk to the ends 
of a three and one-half foot piece of 
string. Iwo people take the pieces of 
chalk, stretch the string taut, and walk 
straight ahead as they draw chalk lines. 
You use sticks in the same manner to 
mark soil. Make two lanes in this way and 
you are ready for a two-bicycle slow race. 
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spiral is thus drawn, 
with three or four feet between the out- 
side circular lines. 

One cyclist at a time starts at the out- 
side and rides to the center of the spiral, 
while someone times him with a stop 
watch. The winner is the one who does it 
in the slowest time without touching the 
line or putting down his foot. 

This really difficult contest calls for all 
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the control and coordination the cyclist 
cam muster. 

The bicycle obstacle drop is a contest 
of accuracy. 

Four bushel baskets are placed in a 
straight line about fifteen feet apart on a 
wide pavement or other level space. A 
starting line about twenty feet in front of 
the first basket and a finish line about the 





same distance from the last basket are dis- 
tinctly marked on the cement or ground. 

Each contestant takes a turn. Weaving 
in and out around the baskets, he tries to 
drop a rubber ball into each basket as he 
passes. 

As the cyclists ride 
from starting line to fin- 
ish line, each taking a 
turn separately, they are 
timed with a stop watch. 
The player who places 
balls in the most baskets 
is the winner. 

For bicyclists who are 
expert, or think they are 
expert, the ring toss is a 
game that is a wonderful 
test of skill. 
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Before starting the game, a board about 
twenty-eight inches square must be made 
ready. Drive twenty-three three-inch 
nails halfway into it, about two inches 
apart. Then, nail the board five feet from 
the ground to a tree or post. Each cyclist 
has four jar-rings in his throwing hand. 
As he rides slowly up to the board, he be- 
gins throwing them. The idea, of course, 
is to ring as many nails as possible. 

These games are excellent training for 
a bicyclist. They develop skill, accuracy, 
balance, and control, which are important 
to anyone who wants to be an expert on 
a bicycle. They are fun, too! 
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O’S long legs brought him up to 

the Kapakapa home in a hurry. 

“Kiki and Hana are getting married 
tomorrow, and we must get ready for the 
feast,” he told Eddy Boy’s father. 

“Have you got the pig?” Big Eddy 
asked, for no one had ever heard of a feast 
without roast pig. 

Jo shook his head. “Not yet. Kiki 
wants you to go pig hunting with us.” 

Eddy Boy’s heart beat fast. How he 
would love to go pig hunting! Of all the 
stories his grandfather had told him, the 
ones about pig hunting were the most 
thrilling. He waited for his father to go 
into the house for his knife and his gun. 

The two men were almost ready to 
leave before Eddy Boy found enough 
courage to ask, “Can I go with you?” 

His father and Jo looked at him as 
though they had never seen him before. 
Then his father shook his head solemnly. 
‘I think you had better help the women 
catch the fish.”’ 

Eddy Boy knew that fish were as im- 
portant for a feast as pigs, but there were 
always enough women, small boys, and 
old men to bring back more than enough 
fish to last the three feast days. 

He was so disappointed he wanted to 
cry. But his crying would only prove to 
the men that he was not old enough to go 
on the hunt. 

“Grandfather killed his first pig before 
he was as old as I am,” he said. 

Big Eddy smiled. ‘‘Pigs were not so 
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By ELSIE WILLIAMS 
Illustrated by FRANK DOBIAS 





wild in those days. There were not so 
many people hunting them. All anyone 
had to do then was to make a snare of 
vines and wait for the foolish ones to get 
themselves all tangled up. ‘There never 
was a pig as wild as Nui Kamaaina run- 
ning around loose when your grandfather 
was a boy.” 

Nui Kamaaina meant “Big Old- 
Timer” in Hawaiian. Everyone always 
thought or hoped he would get that 
particular wild pig. Lui Kenoi had come 
nearest to it. He never let anyone forget 
that it was he who had slit the animal’s 
ear with his knife, several years before. 

“I am the fastest boy on the school- 
ground,” Eddy Boy boasted, hopjng to 
change his father’s mind. “And I can walk 
all day without stopping. You remember 
when we went fishing on my birthday, I 
kept right up with you.” 

“That was going down to the beach 
where there are not so many trees and 
bushes.” Big Eddy pretended not to no- 
tice while Eddy Boy blinked back the 
tears. “But maybe we can use a lookout. 
Run and get the knife I made for you on 
your birthday. We have to get started if 
we are to find a pig before dark.” 

Eddy Boy hurried inside to get his 
knife. Then he had to run after his father 
and Jo, who had already crossed the road 
and started up the mountain. Their bare 
feet never faltered on the hard, sharp lava 
rock, so Eddy Boy could not catch up 
with them until they came to an ancient 
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fish pond, where the other men were 
waiting. 

There was no time to rest because Jo 
immediately struck off up the hill. This 
time Eddy Boy was right behind him, 
pushing aside guava bushes or slashing at 
the heavy vines that obstructed their way. 

Suddenly, as easily as a mountain goat, 
Jo leaped to the top of a rock wall and 
looked around. 

“See anything?” Big Eddy asked, but 
Jo shook his head. 

They kept climbing higher and higher 
until Eddy Boy thought surely they must 
be near the very top of Mauna Loa, the 
high mountain where the Fire Goddess 
lived. His feet were growing tired and a 
little bit sore. 
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They watched keenly for wild pigs. 


‘‘Maybe we should spread out here and 
beat the bush,” Kiki, the bridegroom, 
suggested. 

‘“That’s a good idea,” Jo said. “Eddy 
Boy, you stay here and watch. Big Eddy 
and I will go toward the mountain.” 

Eddy Boy climbed up on the rock wall 
and looked in all directions. He could not 
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see far because there were too many trees 
and shrubs. It was not many minutes be- 
fore the men were out of sight. 

Soon everything was quiet. He won- 
dered if the men had gone far away or if, 
like him, they were standing still and lis- 
tening. And then he was afraid they had 
found the trail of some pigs and were fol- 
lowing them up the mountain. Was he 
missing all the fun? 

Straining every muscle, he listened for 
the sound of a voice or the crashing of 
twigs. His legs became tired and he sat 
down on the wall. He was still several 
feet higher than the surrounding ground 
so he could keep an eye out for the pigs. 

The sun that had been in his eyes 
crossed overhead and beat down upon his 
bare back, making it glisten like a sheet 
of copper. A gnawing sensation in the pit 
of his stomach reminded him that he was 
hungry. He looked around for something 
to eat. 

Red-skinned plantains grew high up in 
a nearby tree. Although they looked very 
much like bananas, they were not good to 
eat raw. 

To his left, a papaya tree, with its huge 
melon-like fruits and white blossoms, 
looked old and rotten and unsafe for 
climbing. But just beyond the papaya 
tree was a thicket of wild pineapples. 
Wild pineapple pulp always made his 
mouth sore, but the juice would be sweet 
and refreshing. 

Jumping off the rock wall, he crushed 
a carpet of tiny yellow flowers and creep- 
ing green vines that lay between himself 
and the pineapples. Since there was no 
one to pick off the extra pines, the long, 
cactus-like leaves grew out in every way, 
and the fruit also pointed sharp needles 
in all directions. 

Eddy Boy slashed at the spiny thicket 
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with his knife until three of the largest 
pines stood alone. With one last swing he 
severed a pine from its stock and, with the 
point of his knife, cut a wedge-shaped slab 
the full length of the fruit. Placing the 
larger piece on the ground so that the 
juice would not run out, he sat down to 
enjoy his treat. 

A sound, the sound of “unk, unk,” 
brought him to his feet. ‘Two beady eyes, 
set behind a long, sharp snout, stared at 
him. The piece of pineapple in his mouth 
slipped unchewed down his throat and 
made tears come to his eyes. Several small 
pigs went squealing through the brush, 
and he knew this was a mother pig stand- 
ing up for her young. Mother pigs were 
always dangerous. 

He backed up and felt the thorny 
spines of the pineapple leaves piercing 
his legs. Mother pigs were never killed, 
but if one of the men were here he might 
manage to get some of the young ones. 
The young ones were especially delicious 
cooked in the earthen oven. 

“Unk, unk!” This second warning 
came from a different direction. It was a 
deep snarling sound that sent cold chills 
up Eddy Boy’s back and brought him 
around in a hurry. 

Eddy Boy side-stepped the animal as it 
flew past. He whirled around in time to 
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see the angry beast come at him again. 

This was a killer pig, Eddy Boy knew. 
He was not like the slinking pigs with 
short broken tusks that rooted in the dirt 
down near the road. This fellow’s yellow 
tusks, curled and unbroken, were proof 
that he had long been unchallenged in a 
fight. Eddy Boy swallowed hard as he 
recognized the one slashed ear that gave 
the animal a lop-sided appearance. This 
must be Nut Kamaaina, the Big Old- 
Timer. 

Eddy Boy had dreamed about meeting 
this famous wild pig, but not so soon, and 
not when he was practically unarmed. 
His knife was still clutched in his hand, 
but it was short, a small boy’s knife. It 
took an expert with a very long knife to 
stab a wild pig so that it would drop in 
its tracks. Few men failed and lived to 
tell the story, for there were not many 
animals more dangerous than a wounded 
wild pig. 

Eddy Boy measured the distance to the 
rotten papaya tree, without actually tak- 
ing his eyes off the pig a single moment. 
He remembered the pineapple thicket 
behind him, but he knew that, while it 
would not scratch the pig’s tough hide, it 
would tear his own skin all to pieces. 

The pig grunted again, and Eddy Boy 
knew he wasn’t fooling. He wouldn't wait 
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long to see what anyone else was going to 
do, that was sure. 

Eddy Boy gauged the distance to the 
spot where the pig’s tail curled just above 
his back. He gave a quick upper thrust of 
his arm and let fly the piece of pineapple 
in his hand. 

With a snort of rage the pig whirled on 
the thing that dared attack him from the 
rear. At the same moment Eddy Boy 
sprinted for the papaya tree. 

The animal’s hot breath was on his 
heels when he made a flying leap and 
wrapped his arms argund the tree trunk 
as high up as he could reach. The pig 
squealed in rage as Eddy Boy pulled his 
feet up after him. Papaya trees are 
straight and thin, with no limbs to hang 
on to. At the very top grow a few wide 
leaves and just below these hangs the 
fruit. 

Eddy Boy kept climbing until he 
bumped his head against the lowermost 
papaya. Then he looked down on the 
animal that was trying to tear the tree 
out by the roots. The tree swayed, and he 
remembered that he had decided against 
climbing it to get something to eat be- 
cause it looked unsafe. He snuggled up 
to the trunk and kept very still, hoping it 
would not break. 

The pig was furious. The tree groaned 








and swayed as he attacked it. Eddy Boy 
knew the tree could not withstand the 
beating it was getting for very long. He 
reached up and plucked a papaya and 
hurled it toward the pineapple thicket. 

The pig whirled, and finding nothing, 
was back at the tree. Eddy Boy looked 
around. The mother pig and her young 
had disappeared. He decided they were 
not apt to return. Eddy Boy looked back 
at the Big Old-Timer. 

““He’s smart,’ Eddy Boy thought. “He 
knows I’m still up here.” 

A large alligator pear tree was not far 
away, but its branches were so broad and 
low that it would be pure luck if he 
reached its trunk before the fleet-footed 
pig. A short distance away was a gnarled 
ohia tree. The ohia tree’s bark was so 
rough that he hated to climb one, but he 
doubted if it could ever be uprooted. 
Just beyond the ohia were several candle- 
nut trees, festooned with deep pink flow- 
ers that resembled sweet peas. But he 
wasn’t thinking about the flowers now, 
but about those heavy vines they hung 
on, for many times he had used the vines 
to swing from one tree to another. 

The question was how to get over to 
that ohia tree. He would not dare to try 
to reach one of the others. If he jumped 
down and ran across that space, the pig 
would be right at his heels, or maybe 
closer. 

Eddy Boy tried tossing more papayas, 
but the pig refused to be fooled again. 
He felt as though he had been trying to 
outwit the pig for hours, but he knew it 
had been only a matter of minutes. The 
tree quivered, and Eddy knew he would 
have to do something immediately. 

He reached up and picked the largest 
and ripest papaya on the tree. It was al- 
most as large as his head Then he slid 
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down the tree until he could have 


touched the pig on the snout with his 
bare toe if he had stretched out his leg. 
He let the huge melon fall, right on the 
pig’s long, pointed nose. The melon was 
yellow and mushy. Big Old-Timer looked 
up, shaking the mush out of his eyes. And 
as he shook his head, Eddy Boy slipped 
down the trunk and sprinted towards the 
old ohia tree. 

The wild pig was on Eddy Boy’s heels 
in an instant. The point of a tusk 
scratched his leg a moment before he 
pulled himself out of reach. It was en- 
tirely too close, he thought, panting, as 
he clung to one of the lowest limbs. 

He felt much safer on his new perch. 
It would be possible for him to stay there 
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until the men returned. They might not 
be too far away at the moment. He 
opened his mouth to call to them, then 
remembered how funny he must look, 
treed by a pig. 

There must be some way for him to 
outwit a pig, even such a crafty one as 
this, he decided. He took his knife out of 
his belt and slashed at one of the heavy 
vines hanging down in front of him. It 
was as tough asa rope. If he could manage 
to tie the pig up, he might hold it a while. 
But how could he tie the pig up? And 
how keep the pig from biting the vines in 
two with his powerful jaws? Y 

There was one chance. Eddy started 
slashing at the vines until he had dozens 
of long streamers hanging over the limb 
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beside him. He was careful not to cut any 
of the vines that grew in the ground just 
below him. These he pulled taut and tied 
fast to another limb, out of his way. ‘Then 
he tied some of the cut vines around the 
tree he was on and swung over to the next 
tree. He carried the ends of the vines with 
him and wove them back and forth, on 
the vines that grew in the ground and 
back around the tree, until he was sure 
not even a wild pig 
could get through. 

The pig was stand- 
ing back now, watching 
him as though he could 
not make out what 
Eddie Boy was doing. 

Eddy Boy grunted at 
the pig and the old 
fighter pricked up his 
good ear. Then Eddy 
Boy took a chance. He 
grasped the vine that 
hung from the tree he 
had just left, and swung 
clear. 

Seeing the Hawaiian 
boy’s body almost at 
eye level, the wild pig 
charged. The vine trap 
held, and in a swift moment Eddy 
Boy was back up in the tree, dropping 
other vines down on the back of the 
animal. That was how his grandfather 
had captured pigs when he was a 
boy, before everyone had guns to go hunt- 
ing. Eddy Boy fastened the last vine, then 
took another chance and dropped to the 
ground. Those vines would have to hold 
until he ran around the other tree, lacing 
the pig in from behind. 

The pig squealed and squirmed as the 
vines were pulled tighter around him. 
His yellow tusks slashed at the vines. He 
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had a hole almost as large as his head be- 
fore Eddy Boy ran around him with a 
fresh bunch of vines. He was just in time. 

“Good work!” 

Big Eddy’s voice sounded as though he 
had been running. He bent over to help 
his son truss up the pig. 

Jo arrived a minute later. “Since when 
have we gone back to snaring our pigs in- 
stead of using the gun or knife?” he asked. 

Big Eddy grinned at 
his friend. “Eddy Boy 
didn’t have a gun, and 
his knife is not long 
enough to stab such a 
big fellow. 

“T shall have to make 
him another knife, a big 
long one.” 

Eddy Boy felt sure his 
h&art would swell to the 
breaking point, he was 
so proud. His father 
looked at him again. 

“But next time you 
go hunting, you must 
stay where you are told 
to stay. That is team- 
work. Not often does 
one person alone cap- 
ture a wild pig and live to tell others 
about it.” 

Eddy Boy nodded. He understood all 
about the teamwork and also about the 
danger. But he would never have to 
prove himself again, for hadn’t he cap- 
tured Big Old-Timer? Now he would be 
allowed to go pig hunting with the men. 
He would no longer have to go fishing 
with the women and children. He felt 
very grown-up as he led the way back 
down the mountainside, while the two 
men followed carrying the wild pig on a 
pole between them. 
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Prove It Yourself 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 
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HOME-MADE CLoups 

There is always water in the air, 
though at times you cannot see it. When 
water is in the form of a gas, it is called 
water vapor and is invisible. When the 
vapor is cooled, the particles of which it 
is made bunch together into drops that 
are big enough to see. 

Most clouds are made of droplets of 
water. The cooler the air, the bigger the 
droplets become. When they grow too 
large to be held by air currents, the drops 
may fall as rain. 

You can see how this happens by mak- 
ing a little cloud of your own. Heat about 
a cupful of water in a tea kettle or coffee 
pot. As vapor particles rise up from the 
spout, they cool and collect into fine drop- 
lets. They form a little cloud. 

Hold a milk bottle or jar with its 
mouth downward over this cloud. Since 
the glass is colder than the air above the 
spout, cloud droplets become bigger and 
fall down the sides of the glass. In much 
the same way, the moisture in real clouds 
forms into raindrops. 
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You can also make a cloud with a soda 
pop bottle. Wet the inside of the bottle 
and put your mouth over its neck. Be 
sure your back is turned to the light so 
that you can see what is going to happen. 
Suck the air out of the bottle. You will see 
a cloud form inside. 

Remove your mouth from the bottle. 
You hear a plopping sound as air rushes 
in, and the cloud vanishes instantly. 

Your little cloud appears and disap- 
pears just as big clouds do in the sky. 
When you suck air out of the bottle, the 
remaining air expands and thins out. As 
air thins out, it becomes cooler, and the 
invisible vapor in it forms water droplets. 
When you let air into the bottle, it com- 
presses and warms up the air that was left 
inside. As a result, the cloud vanishes. 

As soon as air is warmed, it expands 
and cools off again. Out-of-doors, big 
fleecy clouds often appear late in the 
afternoon on warm, sunny days, when the 
air is warming up and expanding. The 
expanding and cooling-off-again process 
forms clouds out of water vapor. 
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EORGE was a young colt. He lived 

on a large farm with many other 
colts. ‘They were all happy as happy could 
be. They ate their oats and grazed on the 
sweet meadow grass. They frisked in the 
fields together. 

When evening came and it was time 
for all young things to be in bed, George 
and all the other colts went back to the 
stable and slept in stalls next to each 
other. 

Time went on. The young colts grew 
larger and stronger. Their legs were long 
and slender and their feet were dainty. 

George grew bigger and bigger, but his 
feet grew biggest of all. They were simply 
enormous. 

George had another birthday and so 
did the other.colts. Now they were old 
enough for lessons. 

Each morning they were led from their 
stalls. Instead of going to the meadow to 
play, they were taken to a ring for school- 
ing. Mr. Apple, who owned the farm 
where the young colts lived, worked very 
hard teaching them how to walk, trot and 
canter. The other colts learned easily, but 
not George. Poor George! His big feet 
got all tangled up and he couldn’t seem to 
doa thing but walk. 

After the young colts had learned to 
trot and canter, they were taken to a large 
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race track for still more training. There 
they ran around swift as a breeze. 

George learned to trot and canter at 
last, but his heart wasn’t in it. It seemed 
awfully silly to him to run around and 
around a track and never get anywhere. 
So one day he just stopped and refused to 
go any farther. 

Mr. Apple and his helpers tried coax- 
ing him with apples and lumps of sugar, 
but George just ate the apples and the 
sugar and stood where he was. At last they 
took him back to the pasture and left him 
there. 

Now, George’s daily life was very dull. 
He had nothing to do but eat and sleep. 
The people who came to see the other 
horses would look at George’s big feet 
and laugh. 

George grew very sad and very shy. 
When visitors came, he would go away by 
himself and stand behind a tree. 

Every morning Mr. Apple led one of 
the colts from his stall. Down the road 
they went toward the great world. Every 
night they came home. Sometimes a large 
wreath of flowers hung around the colts’ 
necks. What tales they had to tell George, 
—how fast they had run and how the peo- 
ple had cheered. 

One day Mr. Apple brought a fat, 
friendly man into the pasture. He walked 
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all around each horse, felt down his legs, 
then looked at his feet. He shook his head 
sadly. ““Are these all the horses you have, 
Mr. Apple?” he asked. 

“Except for George,” said Mr. Apple, 
“over behind that tree.” The fat man 
went over to George's tree. George stood 
there waiting for him to laugh. 

Instead the man said, “Just the horse I 
want. Look at those strong legs and big, 
well-shaped feet. ‘This animal can carry 
me anywhere I have to go.” 

When George heard these words, he 
straightened up, threw back his head and 
gave a loud whinny. | 

The man put his hand on George’s 
head and said, “I am Dr. Plumpton. We'll 
have steep hills to climb, rough roads to 
travel, and many miles to go. We'll have 
to be out in snow, rain and wind. You 
look as if you could do it.” 

George made a vow to be faithful and 
always do his best for this man who spoke 
so kindly to him. 

George told Mr. Apple and the other 
horses good-by and went off with his new 
master. 

Every day Dr. Plumpton saddled 
George and went on his rounds. They 
made many trips to see sick children. 
George was able to take the doctor over 


-roads too rough for an automobile, on 
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trails too narrow for anything but a very 
sure-footed horse. No trail was too steep 
or trip too long. Often Dr. Plumpton, 
worn out from caring for a sick child, 
slept in his saddle while George took him 
safely home. 










































Each day was exciting and different to 
George. He loved the little sick children 
Dr. Plumpton made well, and they loved 
him. 

One little boy named Peter fell out of 
an apple tree and broke his arm in two 
places. Dr. Plumpton and George went 
to see him every week. Peter always had 
an apple for George and each visit he 
begged Dr. Plumpton to let him ride 
George. 





“Very well,” said Dr. Plumpton, “‘the 
day I take off the splints, George shall 
carry you twice around the pasture.” 

Sarah had the mumps. Dr. Plumpton 
teased her and said, ‘Your jaws are almost 
as big as George’s feet.’’ But neither 
George nor Sarah minded that. Dr. 
Plumpton told Sarah, ‘““The day you get 
well you shall ride George to the horse 
trough and back.” 








JOKES 
by George 






Hurry, hurry, hurry! Be sure to get your 
own free copy of that funny Funny Book. 
Remember, all you have to do is send in 
a joke—if we use it, the book is yours. You 
know the address: George, c/o Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MotuHer: Why is Baby crying? Didn’t I 
say to give him anything he wants? 
LittLe Witt: That's the trouble, Ma. I 
dug him a hole, and now he wants me 

to bring it in the house for him. 


—Bonnie Park 


Little Alice wants to know why a Ca- 
nary is like an elephant. Give up? Why, 
says Alice, that’s easy—neither one can 
ride a bicycle! 





And Sally wonders if you know the dif- 


ference between a mother and a barber. 
No? Well, a mother raises shavers, but a 
barber shaves with razors. 


Speaking of barbers, did you hear 
about the grouch who went into the bar- 
ber shop and asked for a haircut? 

“How would you like it cut, sir?” asked 
the barber. 


“Off!” snapped the grouch. #) 


PRINCIPAL: Johnny, I’m ashamed of you. 
This is the fifth time this week you 
have been sent to the office. What have 
you to say for yourself? 

Jounny: I’m sure glad this is Friday! 

—David Pusey 
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Then there was Julian. Dr. Plumpton 
said, ‘“‘How well do you feel today? Well 
enough to ride down to the apple tree? 
But don’t let me catch you eating green 
apples again. Leave them for George.” 

One dreadful night, George stood in 
his stall and listened to the rain pouring 
on the roof. He was glad he and Dr. 
Plumpton had finished their rounds be- 
fore the storm and sighed comfortably 
as the wind howled around the stable. 

George was almost asleep when the 
door flew open and Dr. Plumpton hur- 
ried in. He flung the saddle on George’s 
back, put the bit in his mouth, and fas- 
tened the buckles. While he was doing 
this he said, ‘“‘Little Bobby has swallowed 
poison, George. You must go faster than 
you ever traveled before or it will be too 
late.” 

Dr. Plumpton climbed into the saddle. 
Up the steep hill, over the muddy trail 
flew George. His big 
feet clung tightly to the 
slippery road and kept 
him from falling. The 
rain grew heavier, so 
heavy it was almost im- 
possible to see, but 
George never slowed up. 
Over the gate he jumped 7 
and skidded to a stop PS 
at Bobby’s door. Dr. 
Plumpton rushed in, 
opening his bag as he 
ran. 

Hot and sweaty from 
the hard trip, George 
stood in the pouring 
rain, patiently waiting. 


yore 


ull 


Hours later, the doctor 

came out and climbed “ut 
wearily into the saddle. “¥ ~ 

He patted George. are 2's a 
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“Thanks to you, George, little Bobby 
will live. Fifteen minutes more would 
have been too late.”’ 

The next morning George had a ter- 
rible cough and was too sick to stand. Dr. 
Plumpton canceled his office hours and 
in consultation with the best vet in the 
county he worked over George. For days 
George was very ill, too ill to see visitors. 
In fact, no one thought he would live. 

Every child that George and Dr. 
Plumpton had ever visited came to in- 
quire for George and bring apples and 
sugar and all the things George loved. 
But George was too sick to notice. 

Then came a glorious day when he 
struggled to his feet and stood there, weak 
but well. A few days later he was allowed 
out in the pasture. How good it felt to 
roll in the clean grass. 

George thought he was the happiest 
horse in the county until he turned to go 
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back to the stable. What a surprise! There 
stood Dr. Plumpton and all the children 
George and Dr. Plumpton had made well. 
Each one carried a present. 

Peter, the little boy who had broken 
his arm, brought a shining red apple. 

Sarah, the little girl who had had the 
mumps, brought six lumps of sugar. 

Julian, who had eaten green apples and 
had had such a tummy ache, brought 
rock salt, and from Bobby, whose life he 
had saved, came a lovely horseshoe of 
flowers. George wore it around his neck, 
just the way the horses on the race track 
do when they win a race. 

There were many more presents and 
many more children, and what else do 
you think? A huge birthday cake! The 
children sang, “Happy birthday, dear 
George, happy birthday to you.” And 
George knew he was the happiest horse 
in the world. 
















LEXANDER SELKIRK usually 
was a nice, average boy. There was 
only one thing unusual about him—he 
had the most terrible temper! His family, 
his friends, everyone, warned him that he 
should do something to learn to control 
his temper. 

He tried counting up to ten whenever 
he felt his temper rising, but it didn’t 
work. He never seemed able to get past 
number three or four before he exploded 
and said things for which he later was 
sorry. But Alex was also stubborn and, 
even when he knew he was wrong, he just 
would not apologize. The time was fast 
approaching when that stubborn temper 
was going to get him into real trouble. 

It happened this way. One day in the 
year 1695 he and his closest friend, Dam- 
pier, decided to seek a little adventure 
and join the crew of a privateering expe- 
dition to the South Seas. They hadn't 
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By MURRAY T. PRINGLE 
Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 
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been at sea long before Alexander’s hot 
temper got him into trouble—with the 
captain, no less! Dampier had done his 
best to keep his hot-tempered friend un- 
der control, but this time he was busy 
elsewhere on the ship. 

Alex got into an argument with the 
captain, and the argument grew hotter 
and hotter. Finally the captain shouted, 
“One more word out of you, me bucko, 
and I'll set ye down on yonder deserted 
isle!” He waved angrily at the Island of 
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San Juan Fernando which lay to star- 
board of the sailing vessel. 

Alex, boiling with anger, retorted, ‘I'd 
rather be on a deserted island than con- 
tinue to sail wi’ the likes of ye!” 

“By thunder!” roared the captain. 
“That’s done it!’’ Quickly he ordered sev- 
eral sailors standing nearby, anxiously 
watching the quarrel, to lower a small 
boat and take the impudent youth to the 
island. Stowing aboard a few necessities, 
the sailors rowed to the island, deposited 
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the angry youth on shore and rowed back 
to the ship again. 

Alex stood on the beach, glaring at the 
ship, but his defiance collapsed as he 
watched the vessel raise anchor and dis- 
appear slowly from sight. He was alone 
on a desert island near which no trade 
ship ever came. He was cut off from the 
world—perhaps forever! 

Hot-tempered and stubborn though 
he was, Alexander Selkirk was also a 
brave and resourceful lad. Instead of cry- 
ing and feeling sorry for himself, he car- 
ried the scanty provisions given him by 
the captain farther inland and set about 
making a home for himself. 

For four long years Alexander Selkirk 
lived on that island, striving desperately 
to stay alive. He had many adventures 
during those four years and he was pre- 
pared to spend the rest of his life there, 
when one day he saw something his eyes 
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could not believe—a ship! It hove to off 
the island and dropped anchor. 

Alex rushed down to the beach and be- 
gan waving his tattered shirt frantically. 
A small boat set out from the ship and, 
when it landed, Alex gasped in astonish- 
ment. The first person to step out of the 
boat and fling his arms about him was his 
old companion, Dampier! Through four 
years Dampier had not forgotten his 
friend and had finally been able to ar- 
range his rescue. 

But it was not until the ship finally re- 
turned to London that the strangest part 
of Alex’s story began. A writer came to 
him and said he would like to hear all 
about Alex’s adventures. Alex, who had 
not spoken to a fellow Englishman for 
four long years, was only too happy to 





For years Alex lived cut off from the world. 


relate his odd experiences as a castaway. 

As Alex talked far into the night and 
for several days thereafter, the writer jot- 
ted down notes. Finally, the man thanked 
Alex and said that, if he sold the story, 
he would send Alex part of the proceeds. 

Weeks passed and Alex forgot all about 
the incident, so busy was he renewing old 
friendships. The one thing that surprised 
Alex’s old friends was the remarkable 
change that had come over him. No 
longer was he the hot-tempered boy they 
had known four years ago. No matter 
what was said, Alex never grew the slight- 
est bit angry. His experience with the 
captain and the desert island had cured 


+him for all time! 


Then one day he received a letter from 
the writer informing him that the book 
of his adventures had 
been sold and would he 
please come and get his 
share of the money. 

From that day on 
Alex’s fame grew and 
grew until eventually 
almost everyone in the 
world had heard of his 
adventures (dressed up 
a little. of course!) on 
that desert island. 

Alexander Selkirk was 
this boy’s real name, but 
for over two hundred 
years children of many 
countries have known 
him better by another. 
For when Daniel Defoe, 
the man_ who _inter- 
viewed him, wrote his 
book about the Scottish 
lad’s adventures, he 
called him — Robinson 
Crusoe! 
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BUTTON AND BEAD TOYS 


By La Vada 






MATERIALS NEEDED: To 
make these figures you will 
need odd buttons and beads, 
fine copper wire, thread 
spools, heavy scissors to cut 
wire. 

Choose one bead for the 
head and another for the 
body. Put wire through head and string 
end bead. Run wire back through head 
and twist. See diagram for this and for 
attaching arms and legs. The wire is 
doubled through head and body to form 
legs. Bend wire to form figures in motion. 


THE END BEAD. 


we 
THE BUTTON END. 
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Tue Story So Far: For the first time 
Red Brandon was spending the summer 
at his father’s lumber camp. “If anyone 
whips you so you stayed whipped, he’s 
got the Injun sign on you,” a logger had 
told him on the train. 

Now Red was in a spot in which he 
didn’t intend to be whipped. Mike, son of 
the camp cook, had interfered when Red 
tried to buy a bow from the Indian, Joe 
Left Hand. Angrily Red offered to fight. 


Part Two 

Mike O’Day refused Red Brandon’s 
challenge to fight. His eyes were bright 
and hard as he picked up his yew bow and 
quiver of arrows. 

“Fighting never settled anything,” he 
said. “Maybe you'll learn a few things— 
in time.” He turned and stalked off. 
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THE INJUN 





SIGN. 


By PAUL NORTON 


Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 


Joe Left Hand, the old Indian, shook 
his head sadly. ““A cloud passes over the 
sun when boys quarrel,” he said. 

Red stood watching Joe Left Hand 
hobble along the row of bunkhouses to- 
ward the cookshack. Rage still boiled in- 
side him as he thought of Charlie Grant’s 
warning about the Injun sign. 

“Fight for what you think’s right, boy. 
Don’t run from anything. That way you 
won't get the Injun sign on you, and 
you'll do all right.” 

But he hadn’t done all right! He’d 
offered to fight Mike for butting in when 
Joe refused to make him a bow. Accord- 
ing to Charlie Grant’s views, he’d have 
the Injun sign on Mike O’Day right now, 
but it hadn’t worked out that way. It 
made him hopping mad to have them act 
as though it was a crime to try to buy 
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something he wanted. He just couldn’t 
understand them. 

He felt that he couldn’t go to his father 
and tell him what had happened. Tex 
Brandon had made it plain enough that 
Red was on his own in the camp. It would 
be admitting defeat to go to his father 
and tell him he had run into a problem 
too big to whip by himself. 

The anger left him slowly. Maybe 
he hadn’t handled the old Indian just 





right. Maybe, if he went to Joe and apolo- 
gized and offered him twenty—or even 
thirty—dollars, that might change the 
whole picture. He had that much saved 
up. It was more than he had planned to 
pay, but he was willing to part with it for 
one of Joe Left Hand’s yew bows. 

Joe should be somewhere around the 
cookshack, helping Big Mary O’Day 
with the heavy work. He looked into the 
dining room. No one was there except a 
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girl filling salt shakers. He went to the 
kitchen and stuck his head inside. 

Big Mary, elbow-deep in a huge bowl 
of biscuit dough, looked up smiling. ‘The 
brown bear that had scared him the day 
before looked like a fat bear rug, 
stretched out at her feet. 

“Come on in, lad. Are you having fun, 
or are you hungry?” 

“I’m looking for Joe,” he explained. 

“And what’s so important about find- 
ing Joe? Sit and have a glass of milk and a 
cookie with Miss Brown and Big Mary.” 

A moment later he was chuckling over 
Miss Brown’s manners. She begged with 
wistful eyes for food, and when he held 
up a bit of the cookie, she pursed her lips 
until they stood out about an inch from 
her teeth and took it gently. 

“She does that to show you she’s not 
going to take half your arm, too,” Big 
Mary said. “I wish I could teach Mike 
good manners like the cub...” 

Red felt himself stiffening at the men- 
tion of Mike. 

Mary noticed the change in him. 
‘“What’s the matter, Red?’ she asked. 
‘“Troubles—already?” 

‘Mike doesn’t like me,” he said. 

Miss Brown was leaning her chin on 
his knee, watching his face. He dropped 
a hand onto her head and began stroking 
the bear’s ears while he told Big Mary 
what had happened that morning. 

When he had finished, she sat down 
with a tremendous sigh. “Come closer, 
lad. There. Don’t you take it so hard. Joe 
Left Hand is an Injun. He sees things dif- 
ferent than we do, that’s all. Now, my 
Mike, he was just like you about Joe. 
He wanted a pair of moccasins like some 
Joe made for me. But he didn’t get em 
for a long time. . . . Not till the time he 
got the bow and arrers.”’ 
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“You mean Joe didn’t like Mike at first 
either?”’ Red asked. 

“Nothing of the sort. He was just in- 
different. He always waits to see how a 
person shapes up. Then if he decides 
you're all right, he’s always popping up 
with something he’s made himself and 
handing it over. I’ve got half a roomful of 
his stuff. 

‘“‘Now take my boy, Mike. He wanted 
Joe to make him something. Then one 
day Mike was out rabbit hunting—it was 
a winter day and snowing hard—when he 
came up near a trestle that a big fir had 
fallen on and smashed.” 

“That high one we crossed coming up 
to camp?” Red asked curiously. 

“The same. Anyway, it was broken to 
smithereens. The evening logging train 
was due to come flying down the moun- 
tain any time, and that snow storm was so 
thick you couldn’t see twenty feet in front 
of you. Mike figured he wouldn’t have 
much luck trying to flag it down. But he 
had a few rifle cartridges in his pocket. 
He ran up the track a short distance and 
lay down on the ground near one of the 
rails, holding a cartridge on the track. 
He'd been around the men who run the 
trains enough to know that one bang on 
the track—they have special rail torpe- 
does—means ‘danger, stop!’ 

“That train was loaded with men as 
well as logs. They were heading for town 
because it was a pay night. The engineer 
heard the bang when the locomotive 
wheels hit that cartridge. He stopped just 
in time to keep from dumping the whole 
shebang into the ravine.” 

“Wasn't Mike hurt?” Red asked. 

“The exploding shell blew some of the 
skin and meat off one finger and a thumb, 
but it was well inside a week.” 

“Then what happened?” 
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Mike held the cartridge under the train; 


“A section gang came up and worked 
all night on the trestle to fix it. The men 
got through to town early that morning.” 

‘IT mean what happened to Mike?” Red 
insisted. 

“Oh, the men made a little fuss over 
him, and your dad gave him a new pair 
of caulk shoes and a rifle. Then a couple 
of weeks later Joe Left Hand gave him 
the bow and arrers and a pair of fancy 
moccasins.” 

Red thought for a moment. “Heck,” 
he said at last, “‘it isn’t every day you find 
a train that needs saving.” 

Big Mary laughed. “You're right about 
that, lad.” 

When Red left the kitchen he had a 
pocketful of cookies. Miss Brown got up 
and padded softly behind him. He 
stopped at the saw-filing shed and asked 
the man there if he’d seen Mike. 

‘“He’s up punking whistle on the Her- 
cules machine,” the saw filer said. ““The 
crew sent for him about an hour ago. 
Their machine broke down, but it’s fixed 
now. Some poison-mean gent put a mar- 
lin spike in the main drum’s gears and 
smashed ’em all to pieces.” 
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he knew one bang meant “danger, stop!” 
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‘Why would anyone do that?’ 

The filer shrugged. ‘Maybe someone 
don’t like your dad. Or maybe someone 
on the crew just wanted two or three days 
loafing in town.” 

Red left the filing shed, and the steady 
screech of a sharp file cutting the steel 
teeth started up once more. 

Now he realized the sort of thing that 
kept his father so busy. No wonder he 
didn’t have time for extra worries. 

The next few days were golden lazy 
ones for Red. He romped with Miss 
Brown and explored the woods and river 
near camp. Several times he tried to make 
friends with Joe Left Hand, but the most 
he could get out of him was a grunt or 
two. Loneliness grew on him, and he be- 
gan to look forward to the evenings when 
he could listen to the bunkhouse talk. 

An interesting conversation took place 
his fourth night in camp. A dark-faced lit- 
tle man called Splinters began teasing a 
barrel-chested man who had huge feet. 
He called him “Slew-Foot.”’ 

“I can’t figure a chicken-hearted guy 
like you ending up in a logging camp,” 
Splinters began. ““You’d think they were 
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whacking off your leg every time a few 
trees get knocked down.” 

Slew-Foot shook his head. “When I 
worked for the Forest Service, the rangers 
kept talking about how it wasn’t right to 
knock down the saplings and under- 
growth. It ruins the cover for game, and 
the woods will never grow back again. 
That makes sense to me.” 

“If you want to get logs out the fast 
way,” Splinters argued, “‘you have to 
knock over a few saplings.” 

Slew-Foot shook his head again. ‘‘Seed- 
lings could be replanted. People will 
want forests after we're gone.” 

Splinters snorted. “Seedlings! It takes 
forty or fifty years to make a lumber tree. 
That’s as silly as fishing with a pole for 
one fish at a time, when you can doa bang- 
up job, quick, fishing with dynamite.” 

Red raised himself from his bunk with 
an elbow. ‘‘Fishing with dynamite? How 
do you do that?” he asked eagerly. 

“Simple, young fellow,” Splinters said. 
He explained in detail how to insert a 
blasting cap into a stick of dynamite, at- 
tach the fuse, and wrap it with string to 
keep the cap from coming out. ““There’s 
a green hole up the river a half mile this 
side of the falls, where a fish bomb would 
kill at least a hundred granddaddy trout. 
That’s more than you could catch in a 
month with a pole!” 

A third man in the bunkhouse spoke 
up. “Something stinks in here. Ay tank 
Ay go to bed.” 

‘Maybe you smell yourself, Swede,” 
Splinters said, and laughed silently. 

The Swede glared at him fora moment, 
then shrugged and turned in. 

The next day Red loafed around the 
bunkhouse with Miss Brown for com- 
pany. He kept thinking over what Big 
Mary had told him about Mike and old 
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Joe. He still wanted one of Joe Left 
Hand’s bows about as much as he had 
ever wanted anything. He could picture 
the envy of the kids back home when 
they saw it and knew that a real Indian 
had made it for him. He was convinced 
now that Joe wouldn't be interested in 
the money he’d planned to offer. The 
more he thought, the clearer it became 
that Joe’s admiration had to be aroused. 

Well, what did an Indian admire? If he 


could figure that out and do it, then he’d 
get the bow for nothing. Suddenly the 
solution struck him. 

Indians admire mighty hunters. He 
could be a good hunter if not a hero. 
Now he knew exactly what to do. 

Red rolled out of his bunk early the 
next morning, ate breakfast with the log- 
gers, and without saying a word to anyone 
sneaked into the toolshed. 

He was remembering what Splinters 





There was a blast in the pond, and Mike and Miss Brown buckled in the water. 
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had said clearly when he tucked a stick 
of dynamite, a blasting cap and a coil of 
fuse into his pockets. 

When he came out, Miss Brown was 
the only one around. She came ambling 
up and sniffed at his pockets. He headed 
toward the river, upstream, with the cub 
tagging along behind like an overgrown 
puppy. The red ball of sun, promising 
another blistering day, was 
through the early morning mists. 

Red stopped again at a pumphouse by 
the river, rummaged around until he 
found two burlap sacks, then went on. 

After about half an hour’s walk, he 
reached the big green pool that Splinters 
had mentioned. It was a dandy deep hole. 
A stair-stepped waterfall dumped into 
the upper part of it. Anyone could tell at 
a glance that such a pool would be the 
natural hangout of large trout. 

He rigged the dynamite exactly as 
Splinters had described it. When it was 
ready, he lighted the fuse and tossed the 
bomb into the center of the pool. 

Too late he saw Miss Brown dabbling 
her paws at the edge of the pool. He 
shouted at her, trying to get her away 
from the pool. She thought he wanted to 
play and ran out a little farther into the 
water and began splashing around. 

Red knew the bomb would explode 
any second. Now he was really in a fix, 
but he couldn’t let anything happen to 
the camp pet. He ran toward the bear, 
shouting and waving his arms. She looked 
up, then went on splashing happily. Red 
charged into the water between her and 
the bomb and was managing to shoo her 
out when the explosion came. His legs 
buckled and he went down flat on his face 
in the water as a fountain erupted in the 
center of the pool. 

He came up, snorting water from his 
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nose and mouth. He limped ashore, his 
legs aching. Where was Miss Brown .. .? 
He looked around and saw her running 
as fast as she could go toward the camp. 
What a lucky thing she wasn’t hurt! 

Red limped over and picked up his 
sacks. Fish were floating belly up in the 
pool already. He made his way pain- 
fully to the rapids at the foot of the 
pool. The dead. fish were floating down. 
He began grabbing them with both 
hands and tossing them back onto the 
rocks. Then he saw there were big ones, 
little ones and middle-sized ones—hun- 
dreds of them. 

He worked steadily for about an hour, 
scooping out all the big ones he could 
reach. Still, many of the fish swept past 
him in the swift water. It was impossible 
to grab them all. 

He stopped, panting, and looked at the 
stack of fish on the rocks. He knew he had 
all he could carry—maybe more. 

It was mid-afternoon that Saturday 
when he staggered into camp with the 
two bulging sacks. He’d had to stop to 
rest at least a dozen times, but the thought 
of Joe Left Hand’s surprise and pleasure 
when he saw the catch spurred him on. 

His arrival in camp created a stir. Big 
Mary, Mike, Miss Brown, and Joe Left 
Hand were watching the trail that led 
down to the river. He plopped the bags 
down on the kitchen floor. Miss Brown 
had run away again. 

‘““We can all have fresh fish for supper, 
Big Mary!” he announced, trying to be 
offhand about it. All the time he was 
watching Joe Left Hand out of the corner 
of his eye. 

Big Mary opened the top of one of the 
bags and looked inside. ‘Might as well 
get to cooking them,” she said matter-of- 
factly, but she didn’t look at Red. 
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Mike stood there quietly, a queer ex- 
pression on his face. Red wondered if it 
was jealousy or envy. 

In fact, nothing seemed to be going the 
way Red had expected. Joe Left Hand 
stood near Mike, his black eyes without 
expression. ° 

“You like trout, Joe?”’ Red asked cheer- 
fully. 

Joe looked straight through him. His 
voice was low-pitched 
and sad when he spoke. 
“Gone are the buffalo,” 
he said. That was all. 
He turned and walked 
away. 

Red watched that 
evening, but Joe didn’t 
enter the cookshack. He 
had gone to his bunk- 
house without eating. 

Most of the men ate 
the fish, made no com- 
ments, and hurried out 
when they were finished. 
Red missed their usual 
friendly banter. With 
some it had been merely 
a nod and a “Hiya,” but tonight there 
wasn’t even this. 

Shortly after the meal Tex Brandon 
came striding into the bunkhouse where 
Red lay with his face to the wall, nursing 
his disappointment. He reached out and 
grabbed his son’s shoulder and jerked 
him around. 

“Who taught you how to dynamite 
trout?” he demanded. 

Red sat up, rubbing his shoulder. The 
other men looked on silently as Red and 
his father stared at one another. 

“Splinters, the other night, said some- 
thing .. .”” Red began. 

“Splinters!”’ Tex Brandon exploded. 
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“Look here, Tex,” Splinters blustered. 
‘“There’s no harm in bunkhouse talk. I 
didn’t tell him to...” 

“Pack your stuff, Splinters,” Brandon 
said roughly. ‘““The timekeeper will have 
your pay made out.” 

Tex stood there over Splinters as he 
stuffed his personal belongings into a 
packsack. A few minutes later they went 
through the door and toward the time- 
shack. 

Red rolled over to 
the wall again. 

When Red _ learned 
how —_unsportsmanlike 
dynamiting fish was, 
that it was actually ille- 
gal, he tramped the 
mountains by himself 
for days. Even Miss 
Brown, the cub, de- 
serted him, and he'd 
never felt lonelier in his 
life. Now he knew how 
it felt to have the Injun 
sign put on him. He re- 
membered how the fish 
had floated down the 
stream by the hundreds. But it was the 
minnows his father was so bitter about. 

“The fishing will be spoiled in that 
pool for weeks—maybe months,” he said. 
“You couldn’t have known, son. But that 
snake, Splinters. . . . The stream would 
have to be restocked if anyone made a 
practice of fishing like that.” 

Red stayed away from the men as much 
as possible. He tramped from one log- 
ging setting to another, watching from a 
distance as the logs the crews had hooked 
onto the cables were drawn up to the spar- 
poles in front of the donkey engines. 

Watching the logging operation now, 
Red felt that he was really seeing it for 
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the first time. When the men and donkeys 
moved on to a new setting, the country 
they left behind was a barren wasteland. 
The destructiveness of it troubled Red, 
and suddenly he remembered what Slew- 
Foot had said about replanting seedlings 
so the forest would be alive and green 
after the loggers had gone. 

The more Red watched, the more 
Slew-Foot’s words added up to good sense. 
Somehow, the whole logging system re- 
minded Red of fishing with dynamite. 

One night he mentioned this to his 
father. Tex Brandon was silent for a long 
time. “I’d never thought of it exactly that 
way,” he said at last. ““The difference is, 
the river and fish belong to everyone. 
The woods belong to me.” 

“Couldn’t seedlings be planted?” 

‘“That’s costly,’ Tex Brandon said. 

The conversation ended there. 

After that, Red tried to keep out of his 
father’s way, and his father seemed to for- 
get him. It was a lonesome business. 

One evening after dinner, Red heard 
the unmistakable sound of arrows strik- 
ing the target out behind the bunkhouse. 

He stood at the corner of the bunk- 
house, watching silently for a time. Mike 
put several arrows into the bull’s-eye. 
Then one struck the exact center of the 
target. It was a perfect shot! 

Before he thought, Red applauded. 
Mike whirled around, seeing him for the 
first time. They stood there facing one an- 
other for nearly a minute. Then Mike 
deliberately unstrung the bow, turned 
and stalked to the target. He jerked out 
the arrows and without a glance at Red 
walked off toward the cookshack. 

Now Red felt lonelier than ever. The 
whole summer had been a mistake. 

(This is part two of a three-part story to 
be concluded next month.) 
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By AILEEN FISHER an y 
Illustrated by JOAN NELLES 


She climbed up a tree, 
and there she sat. 

She wouldn’t come down. 
Imagine that! 

She licked her paws, 
and she licked her fur. 
She sat on a branch 

and started to purr. 

She wouldn’t come down, 
so we went to get her... 
Joan tore her dress, 

and I tore my sweater. 


We got her down, 

and we fed her milk. 
We tickied her ears 
that were satin as silk. 
We stroked her back 
that was silk as satin, 
and looked for a box 

to keep our cat in. 

But she ran right back 
up the tree— just think! 
and stuck out her tongue 
and her tongue was pink! 
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CATTLE PONCHO PONY ROPE PAMPAS GRASS 





These are all the things the story tells about. When you see these pic- 
tures in the story, just read the name of the picture instead of a word. 
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Once there was alittle ¢ who lived ona 


ranch in Argentina, a country 


in South America. The little s wore a when he rode his 
z FR 4 


and he carrieda 






with which he was learning to rope the | 














the little = took his __. and got on his Sey 
= 
to go fora ride through the . After riding a while, he got off his 
RF ~ and _— out his haalll to lie down in the 
Suddenly he heard some 


he was hidden in the 


running away; so the little 
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and galloped over the 
1 a 


And the surprised |i turned around and ran home! 


By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 
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THIS BOY CODY AND HIS FRIENDS 
by Leon Wilson (Franklin Watts $2.50). Cody 
Capshaw of the Cumberland Mountains never 
let the dust settle under his feet. If he wasn’t 
chasing pigs, he was trailing foxes; if he wasn’t 
singing songs, he was making a fiddle; if he 
wasn’t keeping secrets from Omalia, his sister 


was playing tricks on him. You'll want to talk 
like Cody, walk like Cody, and laugh like 
Cody. “I’m fine as snuff and not half so dusty,” 
boasted Cody, even when the joke was on him. 


LOOKING-FOR-SOMETHING 
by Ann Nolan Clark (Viking. $2.50). Little 
Gray Burro lived in Ecuador, where the banana 
trees grow. When he was old enough, he left 
his mother (even though she was a good 
mother) and set out to see the world. Leo Pol- 
iti’s dramatic pictures are the perfect expression 
of Little Gray Burro’s search for a home of 
his own. 


RICHARD BROWN AND THE DRAGON 
by Robert Bright (Doubleday. $2). You've 
heard about St. George and other brave knights 
who slew their quota of dragons. You’ve heard 
about young peasant lads like Billy Beg who 
could get the best of a-dragon or two. Now 
here is Richard Brown, who challenged the 
worst dragon of them all, and set the whole 
dragon world to tottering. 


SQUIRREL HOTEL 
by William Péne du Bois (Viking. $2). A big 
city park contains many secrets and wonderful 
sights, but none more unusual than the Bee’s 
Orchestra and the hotel for squirrels. Perhaps 
you will never see these wonderful toy crea- 
tions for yourself, but don’t miss reading about 
them: how bees play The Skaters Waltz ex- 
quisitely without a rehearsal, how ‘squirrels 
take their ease in a hotel complete with run- 
ning water and electricity. 
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TUGBOAT MYSTERY 
by Mary Adrian (Houghton, Mifflin. $2). 
There were strange clues on board the tugboat 
Bessie: a stolen knife, a piece of soap, a short 
circuit. In spite of the fog, Tom determines to 
clear up the suspicions against his Uncle Steve. 
For mystery fans of eight or nine. 


MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG 
by Mildred G. Luckhardt (Messner. $1.50). If 
you’re collecting books about trains and 
trucks, you'll like this story about a boy named 
Ricky. Ricky had the chance of a lifetime. He 
visited an uncle who ran a truckers’ diner. This 
is an easy reading book, one of a series called 
Everyday Adventures. THE THREE J’S is one 
for the girls, about some mischievous triplets. 


STARS 
by Herbert Zim and Robert Baker (Simon and 
Schuster. $1). Star-gazing is one of the most in- 
expensive hobbies. You need only your two 
good eyes, the heavens above and a good hand- 
book to explain the facts and mysteries of the 
stars and planets. The handbook, STARS, is 
for every family with a child or adult who likes 
to look up. 


CRACK OF THE BAT 
Stories of Baseball selected by Phyllis Fenner 
(Knopf. $2.50). This book begins and ends with 
Meader. His stories are “tops,” but the others 
include sizzling stories about many angles of 
baseball, from amateur to pro. These stories 
are more alive than television: you are both 
inside and outside the game. 


BLACK TIDE 
by Carl D. Lane (Little Brown. $2.75). Sailors 
ahoy! Here is a chance to match your seaman- 
ship against the problems three boys from 
Maine met in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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When the Mississippi 





The Mississippi was a wild river, once. 
And the wildest thing on the whole river 
was Old Al. Old Al was the chief alliga- 
tor. He lived in the river and he made 
storms. He made storms by thrashing the 
water with his tail. 

When Old Al thrashed his tail, the 
waves splashed high, and the wind blew, 
and there were storms from the Gulf of 
Mexico clean up to Pig’s Eye, Minnesota. 

The only man who wasn’t afraid of 
Old Al’s storms was Mike Fink. Mike 
Fink was a riverman and he lived on a 
raft. 

In those days a riverman had to fight 
wildcats. 

He had to fight bears. 

He had to fight Indians. 

Mike Fink was the champion fighter 
of the whole Mississippi River. 

Mike Fink lived on his raft right 
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Was Wild 


By LE GRAND 
Illustrated by the Author 


through the worst of Old Al’s storms. 
But no one else could go out on the river 
when Old Al thrashed his tail around. 

In those days it was time for the West 
to be settled. So the first settlers came to 
the Mississippi in their covered wagons. 
They built rafts and they started to cross 
the river to go West. 

Then Old Al thrashed his tail. The 
waves splashed higher than trees. The 
wind blew so hard that it turned a cov- 
ered wagon inside out. 

And the settlers could not cross the 
river to go West. 

More and more settlers came. There 
were brave settlers and settlers who were 
not so brave. There were farmers, and 
soldiers, and sailors, and cowboys, and 
carpenters. There were all kinds. The 
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whole east bank of the Mississippi was 
covered with settlers. And none of them 
could cross the river because of Old Al’s 
storms. 

Every time a bunch of settlers started 
across the river, Old Al thrashed his tail 
around and raised a storm. 

The waves splashed higher than the 
houses in Pig’s Eye, Minnesota. And 
the wind blew the covered wagons in- 
side out. 

It looked as if the West would never 
be settled. 

One day Mike Fink got off his raft to 
fight some bears. The head settler saw 
him fight the bears. 

“Mike,” the head settler said, ‘‘you are 
the champion fighter of the whole Missis- 
sippi River. Won't you fight Old Al? You 
can make him stop thrashing his tail 
around. Then the settlers can cross the 
river and settle the West. It is time for 
the West to be settled.” 

“I am the champion fighter of the 
whole Mississippi River,” Mike Fink 
said. “I am half horse and half wildcat. I 
will fight Old Al and tie up his tail so he 
can’t thrash it around and make storms. 
I will do it so the West can get settled.” 
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Then Mike Fink 
whooped like an Indian. 

He jumped higher 
than the trees. 

He cracked his heels 
together one hundred 
and twenty times before 
he came down. 

“This will be a hard 
fight,” Mike said. “I 
must get ready for it.” 

That was the time 
when the first steam- 
boat came down the big 
Mississippi River. 

“I will fight that thing,” Mike said. “It 
will make me ready to fight Old Al.” 

So Mike fought the steamboat. They 
fought for three days and two nights. 
Then the steamboat gave up and went 
away, back upriver. 

“Now I am ready,” Mike Fink said. 
‘Now I will fight Old Al so the West can 
get settled.” 














So Mike Fink went after Old Al. Old 
Al saw him coming. He knew Mike Fink 
was the champion fighter of the whole 
Mississippi River. And Old Al wanted 
no trouble with Mike Fink. He wasn’t 
afraid of Mike but he just didn’t want any 
trouble with him. 

So Old Al went into a deep cave under 
the river bank and hid. 

Mike Fink couldn’t find Old Al. He 
hunted Old Al all the way from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Pig’s Eye, Minnesota. 

But he couldn’t find Old 
Al anywhere. 

Finally Mike Fink had to 
come up for air. He went to 
the head settler and he said, 
“I am half horse and half 
wildcat. I am the champion 
fighter and the champion 
hunter of the whole Missis- 
sippi River. No one ever beat 
me before. But Old Al has 
done it, because I can’t find 
him.” 
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The head settler was very sad. “Now 
the West will never be settled,” he said. 
‘‘Just because of Old Al.” 

The head settler called his dog Henry 
and he said, “Come, Henry, we might as 
well all go home. We cannot cross the 
river to settle the West.” 

Mike Fink looked at Henry. Henry was 
a strange-looking dog. He looked a little 
like a fox hound, but he wasn’t one. He 
looked a little like a bear hound, but he 
wasn’t one. He looked a little like a rabbit 
hound, but he wasn’t one. 

Mike Fink didn’t know what kind of a 
hound dog Henry was. He didn’t know 
until a little alligator swam past, and 
Henry jumped in the river and hunted 
the alligator. 

“Mister,” Mike Fink said to the head 
settler, ‘‘I believe that dog is an alligator 
hound. He can help me find Old Al.” 

So Mike Fink whistled to Henry, and 
they went down to the bottom of the 
river. Mike Fink showed Henry one of 
Old Al’s tracks. Henry sniffed and Henry 
snuffed. And Henry began to hunt Old 
Al because Henry was an alligator hound. 

Mike Fink and Henry hunted from 
O’Bannon Point to Dogtooth Bend. 
They hunted from Eliza Point to Wahoo 
Crossing. Then they found Old Al. 
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Mike Fink caught Old Al’s tail. 

Old Al flipped his tail so hard that he 
threw Mike and Henry clear out of the 
river. Mike and Henry soared up into 
the air. 

Mike landed in the top of a tall tree. 





He was all tangled up in the branches. 
He bellowed like a bull. He roared like a 
lion. He cracked his heels together one 
hundred and eighty-four times. And he 
pulled the tree up by the roots and 
jumped back into the river with Henry. 

Then they went after Old Al again. 

Old Al saw them coming. When they 
reached the river bottom, Old Al raised 
his tail. He hit Mike Fink and Henry on 
the top of their heads and rammed them 
down into the mud. He rammed them 
down so far that the bottom of the river 
was half a mile over their heads. 

Mike Fink whooped like an Indian. He 
squalled like a wildcat. He bellowed like 
a buffalo. He bellowed so hard that he 
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blew away all the mud that was over him 
and Henry. 

Then Mike and Henry came up in one 
bound. Their heads hit Old Al in the 
stomach. Old Al went around and around 
like a pinwheel. Mike Fink went around 
and around with him. 

They went around and fought all the 
way from Wahoo Crossing clean up to 
Oquawka. They fought from Oquawka 
to Catfish Point. They fought for four 
days and three nights. 

Old Al grew weaker, and Mike Fink 
grew stronger. On the fourth day, Mike 
Fink bent Old Al’s tail back and tied it 
good and tight. 

“Now,” Mike said, “now you can’t 
thrash around with that tail and stir up 
storms.”’ 

Mike Fink went to tell the settlers that 
now they could cross the river and settle 
the West. 

When Old AI saw the settlers start to 
cross the river, he tried to stir up a storm. 
His tail was tied in the middle, but he 
thrashed around with the end of it. That 
made a half-tail storm. 

The settlers who were not brave 
enough to cross the river in a half-tail 
storm went back home. 

But the brave settlers crossed the Mis- 
sissippi and settled the West. 
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CONTEST! — — PRIZES! — — CONTEST! 
Here’s a letter Uncle Peter gave us the other 
day: 


Dear Peterkin and Petunia, 

Why don’t you have a HOBBY CONTEST? 
By a HOBBY CONTEST I mean that every- 
body should write about his hobby and send it 
in to you. By the end of the month, the person 
you think wrote the best paragraph is the win- 
ner. 

The prize could be a year’s subscription to 
Story PARADE. 

A very fond reader, 
Barbara Schroetter 


We think that’s a great idea, Barbara. So 
here goes—a hobby contest with not just one 
Story PARADE prize, but two! Two winners 
will receive Story ParapeE for a whole year 
free! And of course we'll publish the winning 
paragraphs right here in THE PENGLET PREss. 

So sharpen your pencils, kids, and write us 
about your hobbies. Entries to the contest 
must be mailed not later than June 10th. Send 
your description of your hobby to The Hobby 
Contest, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Peterkin, Publisher 


OUR SQUIRREL 
By Philip Sterner, age 11 


We have a squirrel in our backyard in the 
maple tree. We call him Chip Chip. Almost 
every day he comes out to get the food we give 
him. We give him peanut-butter bread and 
nuts. He buries the nuts but eats the peanut 
butter off the bread. 

Last year I was winding up my yoyo and he 
came over and started to nibble on the yoyo. 
I pulled it up on my lap so he came after it 
and finally he was on my shoulder. Then he 
scampered away when I stood up. 
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GRAY 
By Johnnie Mae Massey, age 12 


Outside everything is dreary, 
All the world is dark and gray, 
I am feeling very weary 
For I can’t go out to play. 


Gray, everything is gray, 
Like smoke from a hidden train, 
Hidden in the clouds above us 
Bringing forth the sheets of rain. 


Gray is over everything, 
Nature likes the color gray. 
Gray for smoke and gray for skies 
On a rainy day. 


THE MIDNIGHT SHADOW 
By Robert Miller, age 9 


How old the midnight shadow is 
No one shall ever know. 

And all the time it grows and grows 
And has a misty glow. 


The midnight shadow travels 

And grows as misty as a fog. 

And then it leaves the harbor shiny; 
But never with a smog. 


And then the morn comes happily 
Across the fields so gay, 

And chases the misty midnight shadow 
Far, far away. 


The day goes bright and shiny 
All through the hours so long, 
But in the tall church steeple 
The bell never makes a song. 


And when the night comes, 

And all through is the work of men, 
The midnight shadow comes early, 

The midnight shadow comes again. 
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WITHOUT A MOTHER 
By Rosemarie Gates, age 13 

A baby wolf whimpered softly for his 
mother. It was late afternoon, but where was 
his supper? He had an emptiness in his stomach 
which grew bigger every minute. His mother 
had told him just before leaving to stay in the 
den until she came back, but he was getting 
very hungry. 

He stood up, stretched his legs, and yawned. 
He was going to find his mother. He stuck his 
head out the opening but couldn’t see her. 
After sniffing around a little, he found which 
way his mother had gone. He followed as fast 
as his chubby legs would allow him, sniffing all 
the time to keep on her trail. 

After traveling what seemed to him a long 
way, he saw his mother lying on the ground. 
When he came up to her, she didn’t even move. 
He wondered what was wrong with her, but he 
was very tired so he just curled up close to her 
and went to sleep. 

When he woke up it was dark. The stars 
were twinkling overhead, but he didn’t notice 
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them, he was so busy trying to wake his mother. 
He couldn’t figure out what was wrong with 
her. Also he was very hungry. All that day he 
stayed near his mother and slept most of the 
time. 

The next night he was so hungry that he 
wandered off to hunt for something to eat. In 
the distance he could hear wolves howling, but 
he was quite far away from them. He wan- 
dered on, going closer to them. He hoped they 
had something that he could eat. While still 
some distance from the pack, he came upon a 
mother wolf whose baby had just recently died. 
She looked at the stray baby wolf and growled 
softly to him. He whimpered and sidled up to 
her cautiously, and sat down on his haunches. 
She came close and sniffed him. He was so hun- 
gry from starving for two days that he snug- 
gled up to her and drank until he could hold 
no more. 

After that she became his new mother. She 


took care of him until he grew up. She was 
from the pack of wolves, so he went to live 
with them the rest of his life. 
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THE THREE SILLY FRIENDS e By Jamie Huberman, age 7 
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SPRING SONG 
By Carol Maggart, age 5 


Two flowers growing in the garden, 
Along came a bug 
And it was Spring. 


The flowers sang, 
“We are up; we are up; 
We are up!” 


The flowers sang, 
“We like Spring, 
We like Spring, 
We will never go down!” 


TUGGY THE SAILBOAT 
By Bette Olgin, age 7\~ 


Once upon a time there was a boat named 
Tuggy. Tuggy carried many, many things. He 
was a very happy boat indeed. He sailed up 
and down the river all day long. On his back 
he carried people, food, and other things. 

One day Tuggy was sailing on the river. Just 
then Tuggy saw a big boat coming towards 
him from the other side of the river. He sailed 
up to it. The boat, who had heard of Tuggy 
before, said that he was carrying food. All of a 
sudden Tuggy saw a small bridge ahead of 
them. The big boat could not fit under it, so 
Tuggy took the food under the small bridge 
for the boat. Ever since then everybody liked 
Tuggy, better than any other boat! 


LOIS LENSKI 


distinguished American author-illustrator of fine books for boys and girls begins a 
new series of exciting story-books about children at work and play in the varied 


regions of our country. 


PEANUTS FOR | 


BILLY BEN THE SOUTH 


Life in the “peanut belt,” in Virginia, pro- 
vides the background for this fascinating 
story of young Billy Ben and his family, his 
life on the farm and what he learns about 
teamwork when a big crop comes along. 


THE BROOK 
By Leslie Kilham, age 6 


There was a nice little brook. 

It was lovely when it flowed along. 
There were a few colored leaves 

On the nice little brook, 

When the brook went over the rocks. 


THE CIRCUS 
By Lona Price, age 11 


The circus is a paradise 
Where people go for things so nice; 
Like prancing horses and ladies fair, 
And pretty balloons floating in the air, 
The tight-rope walkers and acrobats, 
The funny clowns in funny hats; 
The little man who shouts and yells, 
“Come have a ride on the carousels!” 


IF I COULD HAVE THREE WISHES 
By Pam Zoline, age 9 


If I could have three wishes, 

Three wonderful, wonderful wishes, 
If I had a band of genie 

To make my wishes come true, 

I’d wish that I could write a book 
About all the things I like to do, 

I’d wish for happiness for everybody; 
But most of all I’d wish for Peace 
The whole world through. 
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Four stories of real childhood adventure, 
about a girl in the Piney Woods country, a 
boy in a Gulf of Mexico fishing village, chil- 
dren in Florida’s orange-grove area and about 
Evelina — a little colored girl. 


Both volumes are sturdily bound, profusely illustrated by the author, and printed in large, 


readable type. Each $2.00 


At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia - New York 




















GLOBI THE ARTIST - By Schiele & Lips 



























































No hope for that. 























But hear the judges’ happy cries— "Such fluid style deserves the prize!" 








BE CAREFUL 
If it takes one minute to cut one slice of 


bread, how long will it take to cut a ten-inch 
loaf into ten one-inch slices? 


THAT’S YOUR NUMBER 

Ask one of your friends to think of a num- 
ber or write it down, if you prefer. Then tell 
him to double it, add one to that answer, mul- 
tiply by five, add five to the product, multiply 
by ten, and tell you what he has for an answer. 
Suppose he says 700. You tell him the number 
he started with is 6. 

Here is how it works: subtract 100 from the 
answer he gives you and drop the last two 
digits to get the original number. 
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CHARADES 
My first is short for parrot; 
My second’s in my head; 
My third is full of water 
And by great rivers fed. 
My whole you get when you’re insured, 
But also it may be 
The course a group or nation takes 
In making history. 


My first on every cotton plant 
Is bursting, soft and white; 

My second, Mother gives the pot 
To cook the food just right. 

My whole is stretched across the bed 
To give support to someone’s head. 


FLOWER REBUS 
Each of the pictures below represents the name of a flowering plant. 
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SCRAMBLED VERSE 
A man with an old beard was there 
I just said as who is it feared, 
Larks two and a hen wren four and a owls, 
Beard built in my nests have their all. 


WHAT FINS DO YOU KNOW? 

In this puzzle, the answers all contain the 
sound fin, but they do not necessarily begin 
with that syllable. 

. What fin is a part of your hand? 
. What fin is good to eat? 

. What fin is the end? 

. What fin is a mythical creature? 
. What fin is a large bird? 

6. What fin is a country? 


or ® Of ND = 


. What fin swims in the ocean? 
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RIDDLES 
1. I’m often used to catch a fish 
In yards my work is great, 
But most I help small boys. and girls 
To keep their writing straight. 
What is a counter-irritant? 
. What do you take out of bed before you 
tuck it in? 
4. Why is a hot-tempered man like an onion? 


eo NO 


5. What does the surgeon find when he oper- 
ates on the lungs of a dog? 

6. Why is it just as well that we can’t under- 
stand what hens say? 


+ ANSWERS 
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» AT LAM 
ACCORDION 





Prepaid 





Learn to play your favorite melodies 
quickly and easily. Designed and 
created by experts. Three complete 
octaves . . . two tone regulators . . . 
beautifully finished in ebony and 
stainless steel . . . the outstanding 
gift-value of the year... . A $39.50 
instrument for only $14.95! Ideal for 
boys and girls—own one yourself! 

Price includes complete instructions 
for beginners. 


“The whole family will join in the fun— 
Play the amazing Bendit-Accordion!” 


== Order Now — Send Coupon Today = = 
BENDIT MERCHANDISE CORP. 
2012 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Please send me the amazing Bendit-Accordion. 
Money back guarantee. 


...Check Enclosed ......C.0.D. ...... 










WHITMAN 


Gay, friendly, original stories care- 
fully selected for young readers! 


Each book is bright and cheery with 
full-color pictures throughout! 


Hard, plastic-coated covers may be 
washed clean! 


Over 50 titles to choose from—more 
coming all the time! 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Publisher of Children’s Books 

















Be Smarter Than a Fox With 


STORY PARADE 


Read exciting stories and true articles, keep up on 
science, solve the puzzles, try your hand at crafts, 
learn the latest jokes. Make a friend of STORY 
PARADE and you'll be a wiser happier reader. 


Ten big issues will come to you month after 


month — always chock-full of reading surprises. 


$7.50 for 3 years 
ORDER NOW $5.50 for 2 years 
$3.00 for 1 year 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send 








Join a solitary shepherd 


on his lonely Scottish hill... 


Hear strange Indonesian 


music, watch the dancing 


if you will... 


You can do all this ex- 
ploring and as much 
more as you please 

in the brand-new 
Giant Golden Book 

De Witt's Geography 


96 pages in full color plus a world map for framing 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER + PUBLISHERS + NEW YORK 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD + NEW YORK + POUGHKE 
Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 


Go out with a hunting party 


in the frozen Arctic Seas... 


Learn pearl-diving in 
the tropics from some fear- 


less youths like these. 


EPSIE 








